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THE LOST ARROW. — D. J. Steeple. 

would have remained an uncultivated wilderness had not Califor- our modern belles imitate their common grandmother no more in 
ma given us an outlet for its productions and a motive for its the quantity than in the quality of their garments. It takes some- 
settlement. We might write almost without stopping, and yet thing more than an apron nowadays to clothe a woman, even 
not exhaust the remarkable things to be said about California, when she goes out into the wilderness, and even when, also, she 
which is, more literally than any other portion of the earth's dresses sensibly, which is more than some of the sex do. It is 
surface of which we know, the land of wonders. matter for profound speculation — worthy the author of " Sartor 

Resartus" — whether Eve was ever troubled in mind about the 

fashions, and how she managed to exist before she saw any other 

TOWN AND COUNTRY. woman whose dress she could either envy or criticise. Exist she 

did, however, and satisfied herself, apparently, with transmitting 
SO far as historical information goes, Eve was, we believe, the to her descendants the wish for good clothes and the desire to 
first of her sex to " spend the summer in the country ; " but her criticise those of others, which is so observable among women to 
costume, as described, included neither white skirts nor kid gai- this day. That the fondness for wearing clothes of fashionable 
ters, and it did not need more than one trunk — that of a fig tree make and material is innate and a matter of nature rather than 
—to hold all her apparel. Times have changed, however, and of education needs no particular demonstration, being so well 
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known that it is in the nature of an axiom ; but, were demon- 
stration needed, it could be found in such scenes as the one Mr. 
Davis has so cleverly and so successfully depicted. No more per- 
fect illustration of the passion for dress could be imagined than 
the costumes of the city damsels who have undertaken to make 
a country excursion, clad in the same garments in which they 
would have disported themselves on Broadway. Nor is the male 
attendant of our fair friends very much behind them in devotion 
to preconceived or city-conceived notions of dress, for it is evi- 
dent that the whole group — except the guide, who brings up the 
rear with the oars, and who evidently regards the whole proceed- 
ing with ill-disguised contempt — have come out from the city 
• to "do" a little wilderness, it may be in the Adirondacks, or it 
may be in the Catskills, but who have forgotten that they must 
leave paved streets, and that they will not be likely to find the 
well-kept paths and carefully trimmed lawns and hedges of the 
city parks out in the domain of nature. Charming the group cer- 
tainly is, at least so far as concerns its feminine members, and 
pleasant to look upon wherever seen, but wofully out of place in 
its present situation. 

There are two sorts of women — and of men as well — who 
go from the city 
to the country in 
the summer time, 
and they are those 
who go to see and 
those who go to 
be seen. Of these 
by far the more 
numerous are the 
last mentioned, 
among whom we 
must class our 
friends in the pic- 
ture. Those of 
the former class 
might, and prob- 
ably would make 
less display, and 
give an artist less 
chance for a de- 
lightful picture ; 
but they would 
see more of the 
country and have 
more real enjoy- 
ment in their visit. 
As we have said, 
they want to see 
and also to enjoy 
something of out- 
of-door-life ; and, therefore, they go prepared for what they are 
likely to meet. Frills and furbelows, fancy hats and veils, feath- 
ers and laces and kid gaiters are left behind by the ladies, and 
costumes are donned which admit of. climbing mountain paths, 
pushing through tangled thickets ; or even, if need be, wading an 
occasional brook without serious damage. Gentlemen, too, on 
such an expedition, if they belong to the sensible class, leave 
behind the fancy shooting jackets and knowing hats, which are, 
doubtless, so well adapted to make them a reputation on the 
pave, and dress more nearly in the style of those whose whole 
life is spent out of doors. 

What we have said, only partially tells in words what Mr. 
Davis has told more effectually with his pencil; and it seems 
almost a work of supererogation to talk about the picture at all ; 
and yet there are points of excellence about it which deserve 
much more than a passing mention. In the first place, the humor 
is perfect ; and, although we are aware that distinguished critics 
have advanced the theory that the "literary" element should 
be entirely expunged from pictures ; that, in other words, it is 
not necessary or desirable that a picture should tell a story ; we 
have not yet subscribed to that doctrine, nor do we feel pre- 
pared to assent to a dogma which would, if logically carried out, 
deprive us of just such pictures as the one under consideration. 
We might, to be sure, eliminate from this production all the lit- 
erary element ; we could, for instance, do away with the group 




EVENING ON THE DELAWARE. — Thomas Moran. 



of girls, or consider them only as lay figures ; we might consent 
to the absence of the snake which, has startled them, as its pre- 
decessor did not apparently startle Eve ; even the poodle, with 
absurdly gay ribbon about its neck, sneaking off with drooping 
tail — all these might be dispensed with and still leave us a pic- 
ture worth studying and worth preserving, but it would not be 
the picture which Mr. Davis has drawn. We should still have, it 
is true, the forest background ; the white, smooth-barked birch, 
and all the other trees whose trunks and branches help to over- 
shadow the narrow pathway ; we could still admire every detail 
of limb and of foliage, but the whole soul of the work would be 
gone — it would be a woodland scene, and nothing more. As it 
is, the artist has contrived to give us an idea in every line. Not 
one of all the features we have mentioned is superfluous or un- 
necessary. Without the harmless snake the startled position of 
the group of girls would not be explainable ; and the absence 
of the ridiculous poodle would take away from the picture the 
very point of its most delicate satire. Equally necessary, too, to 
the perfect carrying out of the idea, are the self-satisfied beau, 
with his dandy airs, swinging eyeglass and ostentatious fishing 
rod, and the cynical old guide, to whom the whole affair is evi- 
dently only a rep- 
etition of the tale 
very often told 
during each sum- 
mer season. Nor, 
in speaking of the 
guide, must we 
fail, also, to no- 
tice one of the 
best touches of 
execution to be 
found in the en- 
graving. We al- 
lude to the deli- 
cate manner in 
which the blades 
of the oars he car- 
ries on his shoul- 
der are shown 
through the fo- 
liage though not 
too prominently 
dragged into the 
picture. This im- 
portant element 
of transparency is 
to be seen in all 
the technique of 
the engraving. In 
the texture of the 
costumes of both sexes ; in the complexions, from the sunny- 
faced girl in the front to the bronzed denizen of the forest in the 
rear, all are clear and all are real. There is no " muddiness " nor 
any obscurity in the whole work. 



ART EDUCATION. 

If there is any idea to which The Aldine is more commit- 
ted, and in which it is more interested than in any other, it is 
certainly that. of "art education ; by which much-worn phrase we 
mean the education of the mass of the people in the principles 
of art, and the rules which ought to govern one in judging of the 
comparative value and excellence of specimens of either sculp- 
ture, painting or engravings — it being, of course, conceded that 
we may speak of engravings as works of art. Precisely what 
methods are the best to take for carrying out this idea may not 
be, however, a matter of the easiest possible solution. The word 
education, of itself, means so much, and the education of a people 
in art matters means so much more, that we not unnaturally find 
it impossible to summarize the subject in a sentence, or even in a 
single article. That everybody should know something of art — 
that every man, woman and child should be capable of telling a 
good picture from a bad one, and as incapable of liking the one 
as of disliking the other, are axioms utterly impossible of demon- 




TOWN AND COUNTRY. —John S. Davis. 



